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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE COMING OF THE LIGHT. 

During the last days of the eighteenth cen- 
tury a lovely young English girl, living in 
one of the stately homes of her native land, 
surrounded by the endearments and the re- 
finements of life, thus writes in the pages of 
her diary : 

“For a few days past I have been in a 
worldly state, dissipated, a want of thought, 
idle, relaxed and stupid, all outside, no inside. 
I feel I am a contemptible fine lady. May I 
be preserved from continuing so, is the ardent 
payer of my good man, but my evil man tells 
méI shall pray in vain. I will try. I fear 
for myself. I feel in the course of a little 
time I shall be all outside frippery, vain, 
proud, conceited. I could use eres words 
at ppt but my good man will not let me. 
But Lam good in something ; it is wicked to 
despair of myself; it is the way to make me 
es csire not to be. I hope I shall always 

virtuous ; can I be really wicked? I ma 
be 20, if I do not overcome my first wea 

ions. I wish I had more solidity and 
less fluidity in my disposition. I feel my own 
weakness and insufficiency to bear the evils 
and rubs of life. I must try by every stimu- 
lus in my power to strengthen myself both 


Baise mentally it can only be done by 
and perseverance,” 
Elizabeth Fry, then in her 18th year, thus 


records the inner conflict which preceded her 
stepping forth into that life of 


“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY Lire.” 
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religious dedication which was even then 
opening before her. One of her sisters de- 
scribes the event which marked the full 
awakening of her life to its true mission. 
“On that day (February 4, 1798) we seven 
sisters sat, as usual, in a row under the gal- 
lery at meeting; I sat by Betsey. William 
Savery was there; we liked having Yearly 
Meeting Friends come to preach; it was a 
little change. Betsey was generally rather 
restless at meeting ; and on this day I remem- 
ber her very smart boots were a great amuse- 
ment to me; they were purple, laced with 
scarlet. At last William-Savery began to 
preach. His voice and manner were arrest- 
ing, and we all liked the sound. Her atten- 
tion became fixed. At last I saw her begin 
to weep and she became a good deal agitated. 
As soon as meeting was over, I have a remem- 
brance of her making her way to the men’s 
side of the meeting, and having reached my 
father, she asked him if she might dine with 
Mr. Savery at the Grove (the residencé of an 
uncle), to which he soon consented, though 
rather surprised by the request. We went 
home as usual, and, for a wonder, wished to 
go again in the afternoon. I have not the 
same clear remembrance of this meeting, but 
the next scene that has fastened itself on my 
memory is our return home in the carriage. 
Betsey sat in the middle and astonished us all 
by the feeling she showed. She wept most of 
the way home. The next morning William 
Savery came to breakfast, prophesying of the 
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high and important calling she would be led 
into. What she went through in her own 
mind I cannot say, but the results were most 
werful, and most evident. From that day 
er love of pleasure and of the world seemed 
gone.” 

Her own record of the same circumstances 
is as follows: “This morning I went to meet- 
ing, though but poorly, because I wished to 
hear an American Friend named William 
Savery. Much passed there of a very inter- 
esting nature. I have had a faint light spread 
over my mind, at least I think it is something 
of that kind, owing to having been much with, 
and heard much excellence from one who ap- 
pears to mea true Christian. It has caused 
me to feel a little religion. My imagination 
has been worked upon, and I fear all that I 
felt will go off. I fear it now, though at first 
I was frightened that a plain Quaker should 
have made so deep an impression on me; but 
how truly prejudiced in one to think that 
because good came from a Quaker I should 
be led away by enthusiasm and folly. But I 
hope I am now free from such fears. I wish 
the state of enthusiasm I am in may last, for 
to-day I have felt that there is a God ; I have 
been devotional, and my mind has beep led 
away from the follies that it is mostly wrapped 
up in. We had much serious conversation ; 
in short, what he said and what I felt was 
like a refreshing shower falling upon earth 
that had been dried up for ages. tt has not 
made me unhappy: I have felt ever since 
humble. I have longed for virtue. I hope 
to be truly virtuous ; to let sophistry fly from 
my mind; not to be enthusiastic and foolish, 
but only to be so far religious as will lead to 
virtue.’ 

The next month Elizabeth visited London, 
and spent several weeks in the gaieties of that 

t capital, enduring a crucial test of the 
rival claims of the World and Religion. It 
is to be noted that after fully tasting once 
more of the pleasures of gay fashionable life, 
she retained unimpaired, the religious im- 
pressions William Savery had made on her 
pure young heart. She again meets her evan- 
gelist in London, and returns joyfully to her 
country home, after her ordeal. The “World” 
has nothing so sweet to offer that it can tempt 
her from the green pastures and the still 
waters by which the Spirit of the Highest was 
conducting her. The blessing of the divine 
anointing was coming upon her, and she was 
under the gentle preparing hand which was 
fitting her for her mission of mercy and love— 
for the saving of the fallen. As did the Blessed 
Prototype of all the children and servants of 
God, she clothed the naked, visited the despised 
convict in the prison house, comforted the 
despairing with hope in the love and mercy of 
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the Heavenly Father, and rescued the littl 
child from the dismal pathway of sin, and get 
his feet upon the safe highway to the lifg 
eternal. 

But her Memoir makes but passing mention 
of the instrument employed in this wondrous 
transformation of what she designates “ a con. 
temptible fine lady” into a heroic advocate 
of the cause of the oppressed and the despised, 
and a model of every Christian virtue. He 
must have been at this time forty-eight year 
of age, and was now near the close of a most 
memorable religious visit to Germany, Franeg, 
and the British Isles. He had borne witness 
to the Truth in the palaces of princes and in 
the courts of kings; had poured out the wine 
of the divine consolations in the lowliest 

laces, comforting and reviving many dego- 
ate ones. He had sown the seed of the King. 
dom among the Indians of his own country 
and also among the poor slaves then toili 
under taskmasters in the Southern States 
America. 

In all simplicity, keeping his eye single to 
the light, he had journeyed with his friends 
from land to land, handing forth the bread of 
life in faith, not knowing whose were thé 
hungering souls to be fed. Preaching the 
simple truths of primitive Christianity of 
which the key-note is “ Peace on earth and 
good-will to men,” he had traversed the 


countries already shuddering with premoni- 


tions of the coming desolations of war. It 
was not strange to the German lands, for” 
dread conflicts of battle and slaughter had 


often swept over her fields and desolated her 


ancient cities. The thrones of her princes 


were planted upon the graves of men who 


were trampled down like the grass of the” 


field by ruthless conquerors. Costly array, 
splendid equipages, park and palace, were be 4 


lot of the ruler, while dire poverty, in 


toil and deprivation of all right except the — 


right to serve and to suffer were the portion 
of the ruled. But these apostolic men had 
only the message of the love of God to offer, 
Many were led to feel that God was indeed 
with them and had sent them thither, and 
with the Friends of God, a religious bod 
similar to the Society of Friends, they 
found true fellowship. Through famous old 
Hanse towns, through capital city of ki 
and kaiser, they journeyed, doing just su 
work as their ic found to do. 
where they found religious and awaked peo- 
ple, and almost everywhere they were per- 
mitted to bring consolation to earnest 
tried spirits. 

Passing through Holland, they entered 
France, which was yet quivering from the 
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Every old institution, both of Church and 
State, had been overturned, and the Ameri- 
can Friends found it a matter of deep inter- 
est to visit their brethren in faith in the 
South of France. With these they clasped 
hands or changed greetings, joined in solemn 
worship, spake words of love and faith, and 
then parted in tender affection, never to meet 
in on earth. 

How blind seem these evangelists to the 
mighty political changes here in process, and 
to the portentous future which was the logical 
outcome of what was then passing in this 
beautiful land! They drove over 1,400 miles 
in France, seeing and feeling the state of the 
people, in a religious sense and otherwise, and 
to them it seemed that the French were open- 
hearted, unsuspicious people. Always kind 
and polite, dwelling in a pleasant land, fruit- 
ful and abounding, courteous to travelers, 
tolerant of differences of opinion, yet these 
pure-hearted disciples of Christ can find little 
apparent service among them. 

rom France they have come into the dear 
fatherland of England, where they found a 
kindred people, and where they can do their 
work without embarrassment. Diligently 
did they traverse the land, preaching the word 
and ministering to all of that which they had 
to give. They passed through the historic 


} spots where the first confessors of the Society 


of Friends bore witness to the truth; trav- 
ersed Scotland and Ireland; and, returning 
in the later days of winter to England, clasped 
hands with Hannah More and with Wilber- 
force, and rode through Windsor Forest. _ 
In William Savery’s note-book was jotted 
down this item : 
“Second month 3d (1798).—Went in a 
ost-chaise for Norwich, and reached a 
d’s house about half a mile out of town.” 
This Friend’s house was doubtless “The 
Grove,” the residence of Elizabeth Gurney’s 
uncle, and here she dined with him the next 
day. It is of interest to observe the brief 
mention of the meeting, so precious to one 
seeking soul, which is in his journal : 
“First-day, 4th of the month.—Attended 
their meeting ; some, not members, stepped in, 
and there were about 200 under our name; 
bn few middle-aged or young persons who 
& consistent appearance in their dress ; 
indeed I thought it the gayest meeting of 


} Friends I ever sat in, and was grieved to see 


it. I expected to pass the meeting in silent 
suffering, but at length believed it most for 
my peace to express a little, and through 
gtacious condescension was favored to relieve 
my mind, and many were tendered. Hada 
Meeting in the evening, in a large meeting- 

in another part of the town. There 


gp ems to be but few upright standard-bearers 
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left among the members in this place, yet 
they are not entirely removed. Attended the 
public meeting, and the house, though very 
large, could not contain the people by several 
hundreds; but, considering their crowded 
situation, many being obliged to stand, they 
soon became settled, and through mercy it 
proved a remarkably open, satisfactory meet- 
ing, ending in prayer and praise to the Author 
of every bleesing. The marks of wealth and 
grandeur are too obvious in several families 
of Friends in this place, which made me sor- 
rowful, yet saw but little opening to relieve 
my mind ; several of the younger branches, 
though they are enabled through Divine 
grace to see what the truth leads to, yet it is 
uncertain whether, with all the alluring 
things of this world around them, they will 
choose the simple, safe path of self-denial.” 

We find also an entry in Wm. Savery’s 
journal, dated Second month 14th, saying: 
“A publication appeared in one of the public 
poner approving of what was delivered at 

orwich and Bath; but I thank my God, 
who has yet preserved me from being elated 
or much depressed by the well or ill done of 
the world. If I can but obtain the answer 
of a conscience void of offence to God and 
man, that is the great object of concern, and 
will be enough.” 

Ah! if the meek preacher might have 
known what fruitage would yet be gathered 
from this planting of the seed of the. king- 
dom, might he not have had his faith in his 
own power for the service of the Heavenly 
Father and for the help of his brother man 
strengthened ? 

On the 10th of the Third month, Benja- 
min West was visited by our friend, in com- 
pany with George Dillwyn. The American 
painter was high in favor with the monarch, 
King George TIL, and it was in his power to 
introduce his friends at Buckingham Palace. 
They were kindly received. Says W. 8.: 
“The king, queen and three of the princesses, 
with Prince Ernest Augustus, met us with 
pleasant countenances. Being informed of 
my late journey on the continent, the prince 
asked me many questions, but with rather too 
much rapidity. He particularly wished to 
be informed of the present state of Lyons, 
which gave me an opportunity of expressing . 
my feelings on the horrors and miseries of 
war. I said that it must be devoutly wished 
by every good Christian that a total cessation 
of that dreadful practice should take place, 
and that every one, according to his rank 
and station in the world, ought to labor to 
promote peace. The queen and ‘princesses 

ve an emphatic assent to this.” After much 

ind and pleasant conversation with the royal 
family, W.S. remarks: “I could hardly take 
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leave of them without tears.” As the Friends 
departed, King George was heard to say to 
the queen: “Charlotte, how satisfactory this 
has been.” 

On the 4th of Sixth month he writes of an 
interesting but affecting visit to Newgate 
agp before his departure from London. 

e executions for small crimes were then 
very numerous, and even when extenuating 
circumstances would seem to make mercy the 
truest jestice it could scarcely be obtained. 
“Oh!” exclaims William Savery, “ when 
will these legal murders cease ?” 

On Eighth month ist, Wm. Savery and 
his friends embarked for America, and in due 
time were again in their own land. The good 
man continued his work in the remaining 
years of his life, laying down his head in 
death in 1804, having reached only his 54th 

ear. 

. His spiritual child, Elizabeth Gurney (now 
Fry), had entered upon the ministerial and 
benevolent work of her life. The cares and 
joys of motherhood were hers, and she was 
already able to bear glad witness to the power 
of religion to comfort and help mankind, and 
to elevate all who come under its influence to 


the plane of righteousness and peace. _ §&. R. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“THE PRESENT TIME.” 


The editorial article entitled “The Present 
Time,” was so in harmony with my own 
thought and feeling, that I feel impelled to 
express my unity with it. 

t has often seemed to me a reflection upon 
the Creator to undervalue our life in this 
world. It is his wisdum that made this world 
and placed us in it, and He surely had a wise 
design, in so doing. What His will is in re- 
at to us while here, it becomes us to know 
and to do. 

We certainly were not put here to suffer 
and be unhappy. He is not a malicious 
being, but a tender Father, willing to give 
good gifts to his children. It seems very 
childish and ungrateful in us to estimate 
lightly what he has bestowed, and count all 
earthly things as dross, to call ourselyes poor 
worms of the dust, etc. 

Has he not made man only a “ little lower 
than the angels, and crowned him with glory 
and with honor?” Have we any right to go 
mourning through the world, adding gloomi- 
ness where He designed brightness? Do any 
of us enjoy seeing our children with com- 
plaining faces, fearful and distrustful, when 
we are trying to make them happy? It is 
true there is much sin in the world, but the 
government rests on stronger shoulders than 
ours. We are only responsible for that which 
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we can remove. Beyond that we must leaye 
to the Judge of all the earth, who is equal to 
his work. Nothing is so purifying and te. 
storing as sunshine, whether in human fageg 
or in the sky. 

Our life here is as important, in its plage, 
as the next stage of existence, no doubt, and 
is related to it. So it is our duty as it should 
be our pleasure to appreciate it as a good 
gift, and fulfill the design of our maker, in the 
most worthy manner we may be able, thug 
preparing ourselves for the higher grade of 
existence. 

The earthly relation of parent and child is 
no doubt a type of the heavenly, and we all 
know what we desire in our children—a happy 
disposition, cheerful, ready obedience, a a 
right spirit. Ifin their excessive spirits they 
are sometimes heedless or make mistakes, we 
forgive much because we love much, and re 
cognize that the spirit and purpose were not 
at fault. Not that I would excuse or justify 
faults, but that no one need despair if he is 
faithful in his endeavors, and his love is true 
and unfeigned. 

The more I dwell upon the Gospel of 
Christ, the more I am impressed with ity 
wonderful adaptation to all conditions of the 
human soul. One soul is humbled and ten. 
dered by the love of God, “ who so loved the 
world that he sent his Son,” that He might 
show us the way of salvation. Another soul 
is lifted up and sustained by the Comforter, 
the spirit of truth, the light within. “I will 
arise and go to my Father” is the word of 
life to the wanderer, and so on and on, 
through that wonderful revelation, our Father 
has reached out his hand toward his children 
to draw them up higher. He has many mesge- 
ges and messengers suited to the needs of 
humanity, none of which should be esteemed 
lightly, but all as fulfilling his designs, when 
true. 

Let us value this life and this world, and 
see how we may “glorify our Father,” loving 
our fellows as members of one family, helping 
each other to enjoy and rightly esteem this 
life, as a part of a wise, loving plan for the 
evolution into a still higher condition, ~. 

Whether creation is immediate or by slow 
processes, the Creator must take great plea® 
ure in His creations, and we should. surely be 
in harmony with his designs and his spirit. 
“Ten thousand torches lighted by Thy hand, 

Wander, unwearied, through the blue abyss, 

They own Thy power, accomplish Thy command, 

All gay with light, all eloquent with bliss.” 

If his inanimate creation can thus fulfill 
his will, cannot, ought not we to “ rejoice 
always,” and in “everything give thanks?” — 

H. A. P. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ PRESS FORWARD.” 


I love the rich treasures that flow from 
minds baptized in the laver of regeneration, 
they are like gold seven times tried. Though 
thousands of years may have rolled away 
since they were spoken, they are new to-day 
as then, for no good thing is ever lost. 

When Moses received his commission by 
the burning bush, he had to bare his feet, for 
he stood on holy ground, and so it is with 
every one when called of God to deliver his 
messages to the people in whatever form they 

resent. “The inspiration of the Almighty 

as been confined to no age or generation. 
Job had it, and understood from whence it 
came; David could say I foresaw the Lord 
always before my face, for he is on my right 
hand, that I should not be moved,” and so on 
from the time of Abraham to the advent of 
Jesus Christ, the call has gone forth to men 
and women to press furward in every work 
that tends to promote the highest interests of 
their race, thus honoring Him who is “God 
over all, blessed forevermore.” 

Let us be true to the trust committed to us 
as servants of him who came to seek and to 
save that which was lost, by striving to bring 
home the wanderer, and to press the necessity 
of working while it is day, not forgetting 
there is a time of waiting, lest we run before 
our guide and get bewildered, and so fail to 
attain the hoped for end. Saran Hunt. 

Second mo. 15th, 1884. 





BROAD AND NARROW. 


The old in theologic thought is called Nar- 
row; the new, Broad. The phrases are 
happy, but ought not to be antagonized. We 
are told that narrowness means concentration 
—force-power ; breadth, shallowness, waste, 
weakness; and we are bidden be Broad or 
Narrow. Why not both—Broad and Nar- 
row? The Master likened the kingdom to a 
mustard-seed that became a tree. The roots 
spread broadly beneath the soil, the trunk 
lifted sturdy and narrow, and then broadened 
into branches again in which the birds came 
and lodged. Yet it was all one tree, the 
same sap in breadth and narrowness. Surely 
there may in like manner be developments 
of truth, narrow and trunk-like, broad and 
branch-like, yet all of one germ. The truth 
has been well likened to ariver. Where the 
stream narrows and deepens between the 
rocky walls, there is the place to put your 
mill and grind the grist. But the grain is 
raised where the stream broadens, overflows, 
shallows and enriches the soil. “ Cast thy 
seed-corn upon the face of the waters, for 
thou shalt find it after many days;” and 
when you find it there will be work for the 
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mill up yonder. Breadth brings the harvest, 
narrowness grinds the grain; and both are 
needful. hy should the miller and the 
farmer fight? “All things work together ;” 
why cannot all thinkers? If the line must 
be drawn, we can best spare the mill, and, 
like the Master, walk the fields, and, press- 
ing the ripened grain with our palms, eat it 
raw. But the line need not be drawn. The 
stream of truth is both broad and narrow. 
Let the farmer-mind camp beside the over- 
flowing of the stream; let the miller-mind 
build beside the narrowing of the stream ; 
thus shall breadth and narrowness work 
together, and the hunger of the soul be fed. 
— Christian Union. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
LETTER TO A YOUNG FRIEND UNDER 
DISCOURAGEMENT. 

I think, dear. , that under thy pre- 
sent tried circumstances thou wilt find most 
comfort in stillness, and in endeavoring to 
lean thy heart on the Divine help which is 
promised to those who truly seek it. 

I cannot recognize any one as having any 
religious authority unless I feel the witness 
which attests that authority. We are com- 
manded to follow Curist. e are not com- 
manded to follow the followers of Christ, and 
herein many make mistakes. They doubt 
their own religious experience because it does 
not run into the same form as that of another. 

There is and can be only one true religious 
authority—there is only the one witness in 
the soul of man, and although we can live 
and help each other, thou cannot have the 
individual duty that I have, and I cannot 
perform that which pertains to thee. 

I do not think there is much need of theo- 
logical teaching—after we have learned to 
love Christ, for He will teach us “ from the 
least to the greatest.” 

One of the most useful and busy women 
that I know told me.a few days since that she 
had no time to think about herself; that is, 
she did the best she knew, always thinkin 
of her neighbors and her social duties, ant 
not criticizing herself. Of course I do not 
know what she experiences, but I see that 
she is happy, and she thinks of “her neigh- 
bor as herself.” She seems very good and 
patient and self-denying. 

I can say this to thee, Look to Christ, and 
see what He teaches, and follow Him as nearly 
as thou canst, and never mind what any one 
else thinks. Keep as closely as possible to 
thy conivetions, and thou will find that thou 
dost not serve a hard master. Thy earnest 
desire to do right will make a way for thee 
where there seems to be no way. 

Thou asks if I am a member of Friends 
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by birthright. Yes, and feel that it has been 
a protection to me. 

What shall I say to comfort thee? It is 
this morbid constitution which makes thee 
think thy prayers are all unanswered. It is 
not so. Not a sparrow falls unnoticed. Do 
try to submit thy own will, and trust. Thou 
art young, and thy will is strong; it is the last 
thing which we are willing to lay upon thealtar. 

Iam reminded of John Fletcher, a Meth- 
odist minister. He was swimming, and found 
himself bound in such a way by a ribbon his 
hair had been tied with that every exertion 
and every struggle but tightened it, and he 
was sinking; as he ceased to struggle the 
ribbon loosened, and he rose to the top of the 
water, and succeeded in reaching the shore. 
He mentions this in his journal as a remark- 
able preservation of life, but cannot*we read 
other lessons from it? 

There are times when we can only be pas- 
sive, when our own wills must lie on the altar, 
when we are bound hand and foot and can 
do nothing for ourselves. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SOME OF THE CAUSES WHICH DEGRADE 
LABOR. 

In Friends’ Intelligencer, of First month 
19th, 1884, there appeared an article on 
“The Elevation of Tabor,” in which the 
writer says, “‘ May we not hope that a better 
day is dawning, when much of this injustice 
will cease, and a proper appreciation be 
accorded to the dignity of labor?” Can we 
look for much change in this direction, when 
the parents of the present generation are using 
every effort to save their children from labor, 
doing it, as they think, from the best of mo- 
tives, and saying at the same time that they 
do not want them to work as hard as they 
did when they were young, and that they 
intend to give them a first-class school educa- 
tion, even if it takes all their spare means to 
accomplish the object? Does the average 
young mau or woman of to-day know what 
real labor is? Could they earn a living if 
they were turned adrift on their own resources 
after they have graduated from school? Do 
their parents put them in a way so that they 
can make themselves self-supporting? It 
would seem that under our present arrange- 
ments education in one sense means no labor, 
and that everything is given to them without 
their working for it, or even learning the real 
cost of value received. When young people 
learn that there is nothing given for nothing, 
we may look for such a change; as nature 
teaches us in all her workings, that for every 
benefit we receive labor must be given in 
exchange. 8.1 

Philadelphia, Second mo. 8th, 1884. 
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CORRESPON DENCE, 


MOORESTOWN AND PHILADELPHIA, 


It is always a pleasure to find Friends 
any community interested and engaged jy 
active work. Arriving at Moorestown, N. J) 
in the early evening of Second mo. 8th, my 
were glad to accept the invitation of our hog 
and attend the Friends Lyceum, held in the 
new school room of the Preparative Meeti 
School of Moorestown. The building hay; | 
been enlarged during the past season, and they | 
school now numbers over one hundred schok 
ars, with five teachers, sixty-three of the 
pupils being the children of Friends. 

The large school room was well filled, no 
withstanding the rain storm which was pre 
vailing, and the muddy condition of the road 
and walks. The exercises were well appor 
tioned to both children and adults, and were 
creditable alike to all. Moorestown is a pleas 
ant village in New Jersey, about a half hours 
ride from Philadelphia, and is largely settled 
by Friends. Chester Monthly Meeting, be 
longing to Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting iy 
held here, and the Quarterly Meeting once in 
the year, in Third month. 

On Seventh-day morning we attended the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meetings educational con 
ferenceat Racestreet Meeting-house, which wa 
an occasion of much interest. The presentation 
of the subject of the study of physical scieneg, 
and the simple and inexpensive instrument 
by which many of the important facts com 
nected therewith were demonstrated, wer 
worthy of commendation, and the thought 
presented that the study of these physical 
forces, being the study of God’s laws, the 
more we familiarize ourselves with his law 
and shape our lives in conformity with them, 
the more of enjoyment and blessing we am 
enabled to draw from life. The great force 
of steam and electricity have been but fora 
brief period sufficiently understood to utili 
them to our comfort and advantage, and is 
what progress has been made during the last 
half century, and how much we are indebted 
to those who have been inventive and ingenk 
ous enough to adapt machinery, to set thes) 
forces at work for our advancement and im 
provement. ; 

May we not hope that there are yet greater” 
heights to be scaled as we advance still further” 
in the knowledge of these laws, by invest 
gation and study and development. a 

The subject of the maintenance of order it 
our schools led to a general discussion of 
much interest. The truth enunciated, that 
“the best order is that condition wherein the” 
best work can be accomplished to the best 
advantage” was incontrovertable. : 
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Order being described as “heaven’s first 
Jaw,” it seemed appropriate that in consider- 
ing the study of God’s laws we should con- 
sider this first law in connection with such 
study, and the thought was presented that 
apart from the necessity of its enforcement 
for the good of the school and the best ad- 
yancement of the scholars, it is of great 
practical use and value in itself. 

Order is essential that we may work in 
harmony with those about us, so that it may 
become a fixed element of our character, and 
we may be trained to co-operative work with 
our fellows; the most effective labor being 
roduced by the united and harmonious action 
of combinations of individuals; presenting 
all the difference in practical effect upon the 
world about us, that a disciplined company 
of soldiers has over the same number who are 
undisciplined, and are but an armed mob. 


These conferences, in which teachers, schol- 
ars, and active workers are thus brought to- 

ther, aiding and strengthening each other by 

eir contributions to the general fund of 
knowledge, can hardly fail to be of great ad- 
vantage to the Society. 


A portion of the day ‘was spent in looking 
over the Friends’ books on sale at the sales- 
room of Friends’ Book Association, and the 
feeling was strengthened that we should have 
in New York and other cities, where Friends 
have meetings, some place where these publi- 
cations can ; obtained and are exposed for 
sale. The works of Samuel M. Janney and 
many Friends of an earlier date should be 
more accessible to the public than they now 
are, and were care taken to supply Friends’ 
and other libraries with those books much 
good might be accomplished. 


The autobiography of Benjamin Hallowell, 
recently published, would find interested 
readers everywhere, and should be widely 
distributed. ; 

Why have not our New York builders 
learned a lesson from Philadelphia in the 
construction of houses for comfortable living. 
There is certainly a feeling of home comfort 
in the simpler style, and the light and venti- 
lation gained by the side alleys, making the 
centre rooms bright and pleasant, and enabling 
the house to be built with greater depth, thus 
giving a dining room and kitchen on the first 

oor are certainly advantages which it were 
well to secure, and is much more to. be com- 
mended than to sacrifice so much for show by 
ym the best and most convenient floor 
of the house to large parlors and company 
use alone, and involving the necessity of two 
flights of stairs between the kitchen and 
living rooms of the family. R. 8. H. 

Chappaqua, Second mo. 16th, 1884. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 


A meeting on the subject of temperance 
was held in Friends’ Meeting-house, Salem, 
on the 10th of Second month, a large and 
attentive audience present. After briefly 
stating the object of assembling, Samuel 
Swain was introduced. He spoke of the pro- 
hibitory laws of Maine, Massachusetts and 
Kansas, regretting Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey should be so far behind—thought 
every country should be aroused to the higher 
appreciation of the responsible position which 
it occupies in regard to this subject, that pub- 
lic sentiment should be strong enough to have 
stronger legislation, and everg local com- 
munity be able to prohibit the liquor traffic 
within its bounds. The necessity of circu- 
lating books and leaflets, on the danger of 
tampering with intoxicants, showing that 
total abstinence and prohibition are the only 
safeguards of society, was earnestly presented. 
Edwin H. Coates followed with a lengthy and 
interesting discourse, dwelling mostly upon 
his experience when visiting the different 
penetentiaries in Europe, describing the severe 
punishment inflicted upon the convicts, most 
of them brought there for crimes committed 
while under the influence of liquor. He found 
a oneness of interest that overlooks the dis- 
tinction of nation or sect, and embraces all 
lives. He had great sympathy for the poor 
inebriate who felt unable to extricate himself 
from the vortex of ruin, and encouraged all 
to help from the mire and clay the thousands 
who are drawn down by intoxicating drinks, 
with words of love, kindness and charity, re- 
membering all are brothers, and God the 
Father of all. 

He believed the effort that is made to eradi- 
cate this evil is increasing throughout christen- 
dom, and upon whatever else there may be 
widely different views, on the subject of tem- 
perance all agree that practical measures 
should be taken to arrest this great evil and 
make “common cause against a common 
enemy.” F, 

Salem, N. J., Second mo. 1ith, 1884. 





THE mere esthetic life tends to a belief in 
annihilation. A somewhat stern and ener- 
getic manliness is needed in the character of 
a highly educated man before he can look 
forward with joy to living forever. Increase 
of knowledge and increased sensitiveness of 
feeling increase the pain of living; and 
though they also increase its joy, yet we be- 
gin to fear joy, for we know the reaction 
which follows it. “Can we bear,” we ask, 
“going on with this struggle forever?” Yes, 
we can; but only when we are possessed by 
the noblest and the strongest ideas, when we 
enter into the struggle as men who are resolved 
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not to retreat a single step. Slowly, then, as 
we grow through long battle into veteran 
warriors, we feel not the languid pleasure in 
beauty, but the glorious joy of the war for 
right; and to live forever becomes the first 
desire of life, for we know that it means life 
in union with eternal goodness, truth, and 
love.—<Stopford Brooke. 
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Tae New Vo.tume.—This announcement 
of the close ®f the 40th Volume of Friends’ 
Intelligencer, and the entering upon a new 
year was omitted from our last number. 

The Editors believe this periodical still has 
its place among the religious papers of the 
country, and it is their purpose to do all in 
their power to make it a Friend’s paper, in 
the best sense of the term. 

To enable them to carry out their inten- 
tions, the continued assistance of the con- 
tributors to its columns is solicited. A valued 
friend whose communications from time to 
time give-evidence of the interest felt in its 
prosperity, writes: “ We have men of talent 
and experience amongst us, and I want these 
to throw into the common treasury more than 
the mite we now receive.” 

This expresses the earnest desire of the 
Editors. There is no lack of talent and 
ability in the Society and we invite those who 
wish Friends’ Intelligencer to represent our 
best thought, to lend a helping hand. It 
would be a ‘great satisfaction to present 
through its columns, the truths of our holy 
profession, fresh from the hearts of the men 
and women who stand as its representatives 
in thejJiving present. 

In the departments of Science and Litera- 
ture very many of our profession are doing 
excellent work for the world at large; let not 
the Society, whose name they bear, be forgot- 
ten when any truths that need to be spoken, 
or any thought that will enlighten the under- 
standing presses for utterance. 

The “ Local Information” column might 
bie made the medium of communication be- 
tween the various sections of our Society to a 
greater extent than at present, It is always 
interesting to know how it fares with the 
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brethren in distant parts, and even a few lines 
are acceptable when they bear testimony to q 
continued interest in the welfare of the church, 

We hope the “ Correspondence ” which hag 
offered so much that has been pleasant and 
instructive to our readers during the past 
year, will continue to be a department through 
which our friends will more frequently be 
heard. 

With the hearty co-operation of those who 
contribute to its columns, and who endeavor 
to increase its circulation, we believe our new 
Volume may be increasingly a means of dis- 
seminating our principles, and binding us 
more closely together as a religious Society, 





New Lire.—The winter is over, we whis- 
per hopefully as the sound of awakened life 
reaches our ears, though all through the dark 
season faith has been saying to the anxious 
watchers, the life of Quakerism has not de 


parted. True, the winds have severed branches 
and they have been carried away for grafting 


upon other stocks; true, the noble stem hag 
been severely tested by the tempest and the 
whirlwind, but the roots which are anchored 
deep down out of sight have not been parted, 
and are ready when the right time comes to 
send up the sap which shall vitalize the ap- 
parently dead wood. 

It has been said that the roots contain no 
sap, that the lifeless tree might as well be cut 
down and divided among those who love it 
not, that a branch here and there will fit into 
modern religion and the rest can go for fire 
wood; but the brave old tree, knotted and 
gnarled, is sound at the heart yet and capable 
of giving shelter when its buds, which are 
ready to burst, shall unfold their leaves, then 


even those who held their axes ready to lay 


it low shall say it is still needed and that the 
day of its usefulness is not over. 

We feel that it must live and will live, 
because it has taken deep root in the human 
heart and has been one of the instrumentali- 
ties to lift that seeking and unresting heart 
to the “peace that passeth understanding;” 
because the foundation of its strength is in 
immediate and individual communion with 
the witness for Truth in the soul; because it 
has taught that in the silence of all flesh and 
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in the introversion of soul angels come to 
minister to our necessities. We feel, too, that 
its fruits, as heretofore, shall be those of the 
higher and more blessed human life, of peace 
and good-will, of temperance and justice, of 
moral power and physical well-being. Who 
js able to tell what good fruit shall adorn the 
branches of our noble tree? 

The newness of life manifests itself in dif- 
ferent ways and we must rejoice in every 
evidence of real vitality; the manifestation 
may be of one kind herg, of another there, 
for we must remember that “ there are diversi- 
ties of gifts, but the same spirit. And there 
are diversities of administration, but the same 
Lord,” and if the controlling power be the 
Christ-like spirit the outcome cannot be other 
than good. So when we hear of a few Friends 
gathering for social religious worship and for 
the consideration, in a dignified yet informal 
way, of the great subjects upon which there 
is so much thought, we feel sure that strength 
and encouragement must be the result to in- 
dividuals, and if individuals grow stronger in 
thought and religious life the meetings which 
they compose must gain also. 





Inp1an ScHoots.—Inspector Haworth, of 
the Indian Bureau, who has general super- 
vision of Indian Schools, has lately returned 
to Washington, from a visit to the schools in 
the West. His report of their condition must 
be exceedingly gratifying to the friends of 
Indian education. An industrial school has 
been opened at Genoa, Neb., with 150 pupils 
from the Spotted-Tail Sioux reservation. 
Another was started at Chilocea Indian Ter- 
ritory on the 21st ult., with 174 scholars. 
The school at Albuquerque, New Mexico, has 
filled up so rapidly that it is necessary to in- 
crease the accommodations. Contracts for a 
new building to cost $20,000 have been made, 
the house to be ready for occupancy by the 
beginning of the Ninth month. A school at 
Lawrence, Kansas, is to be opened in Fourth 
month, with 300 pupils. The house is in 
process of construction, but is expected to be 
ready by that time. 

Inspector Haworth’s report enumerates the 
schools that will ‘be in operation when the 
above mentioned are opened as “ 83 boarding 
and industrial, and 117 day schools, with an 
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attendance of 10,247 pupils, or about one 
fourth of the total number of Indian children 
in the country; as against 60 schools, with 
2,000 pupils, in 1870.” 

It is the intention of the Bureau to urge 
Congress to make an appropriation for the 
next fiscal year, that will enable it to open 
ten additional schools of a semi-industrial 
character, where the pupils will be taught 
cooking and farm work ; each school to have 
a small farm, to be cultivated by the pupils, 
under competent instructors. 


MARRIED. 

COOK—COLE.—On Fourth-day, Second 
mo. 6th, 1884, by Friends’ ceremony, at their 
home, William A. Cook, of Harford co., Md., 
and Martha E. Cole, of Jackson, Me. 

EDW AR DS—HEWES.—On Fifth-day, 
Second mo. 14th, 1884, at the residence of the 
bride’s father, under the care of Salem Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Samuel M. Edwards, of 
Argusville, Dakota, son of Aaron and Rachel 
Edwards, of Woodstown, N. J., to Carrie 8., 
daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth A. M. 
Hewes, of Salem, N. J. 

STUBBS—REISLER.—On Second month 
6th, 1884, at the residence of the bride’s pe 
rents, by Friends’ ceremony, Howard L. 
Stubbs, of East Nottingham, Pa., and Lizzie 
Reisler, of Calvert, Md. 





DIED. 

BATTEY.—Suddenly, on Second mo. 2d, 
1884, at the residence of his son, George W. 
Battey, near Scipioville, Cayuga co., N. Y., 
Benjamin Battey, aged 89 years ; long an Elder 
of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 

BOW ERMAN.—On Eleventh month 25th, 
1883, at Bloomfield, Prince Edward co., Ont., 
Eleanor Bowerman ; a minister of West Lake 
Monthly Meeting, of which she had been a 
diligent attender and a faithful laborer for its 
interest and for the cause of truth. She oecu- 
pied the measure of grace given her, and full 
realized the reward of ‘‘ Well done good an 
faithful servant.” 

BRINGHURST.— On Sixth-day, Second 
mo. 8th, 1884, Edward Bringhurst, in his 75th 
i a member of Wilmington Monthly 
Meeting, Del. 

CLEAVER.—Suddenly, on Second month 
18th, 1884, at his residence, Whitemarsh town- 
ship, Pa., Silas Cleaver, aged 65 years. 

COCKS.—On Second mo. 14th, 1884, at Corn- 
wall, on Hudson, N. Y., of heart disease, Mar- 
garet, wife of Charles E. Cocks, in the 54th 
year of her age; an exemplary and valuable 
member of Cornwall Monthly Meeting. 

HOXIE.—On Second mo. Ist, 1884, at his 
residence, in sone Cayuga co. N. Y., Allen 
Hoxie, in the 77th year of his age; an Elder 
of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 

JACOBS.—On Second month 12th, 1884, at 
Norristown, Pa., Hannah L., wife of Dr. Theo- 
dore Jacobs, and eldest daughter of the late 
Jonathan Lukens, of Gwynedd. 
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STABLER.—On Twelfth mo. 18th, 1883, at 
Auburn, Sandy Spring, Montgomery county, 
Md., Eliza Stabler, widow of W. H. Stabler, 
in her 81st year. 

WATERMAN.—On Second mo. 14th, 1884, 
at Holmesburg, Pa., Margaretta C., wife of 
one J. Waterman; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

WILLIAMS.—On Second mo. 18th, 1884, 
in Philadelphia, Caroline F., widow of Garrett 
Williams, in her 75th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 





AN APPEAL. 
To the Readers of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Dear Frienps:—The thermometer here 
during the past month has indicated temper- 
atures, early in the mornings, varying from 
22 deg. below to 40 deg. above zero. Out- 
door work has been mainly suspended much 
of the time, and considerable suffering has 
thus far been averted to some extent by 
prompt aid from some of our charitably dis- 
posed citizens, in addition to the following 
contributions which have been sent to me by 


- kind-hearted Friends and others to promote 


the work in which I am engaged. 
From Seventh month Ist, 1883, to First 


mo 31st, 1884, inclusive, I have received from 
Harriet E. Kirk (per J. M.T.), Philada., cash..... $5 00 
A. Howe, New York city, + ee 2 OD 
Anna M. Ferris, Wilmington, Del., cash............ 25 00 
Elizabeth Janney and Mary Tate (per Cornelia 


Janney), Loudoun county, Va,, cash................ 10 00 


Jane B. Sm'th, Chester county, Pa, cash......,....-- 25 00 

Jonathan Moore, Richmond, ind., 1 box new boots 
and shoes. 

Mary 8S. M. Hicks, Centre county, Pa.,1 exp. pkg. of 
sundry wet 

L. ~ opm est Liberty, Iowa, 1 small box 
clothing. 

Wm. C. Starr and others, Richmond, Ind., 1 box 
clothing. 


In view of presei.t and prospective suffer- 
ing, a “Charitable Association” was organ- 
ized here in the early part of last month to 
temporarily aid those especially needing it, 
without regard to race or color. Some money 
and clothing have been donated, but not suf- 
ficient for the purpose. Hence, more of the 
colored sufferers are looking to me for help 
than I am at present able to assist. 

I am still confirmed in the belief that the 
best way to aid these colored people is to do 
so mainly through the store, by selling goods 
at cost, and some most needed things for less 
than cost, only giving to disabled ones; also, 
cautiously giving or loaning to those known 
to be unable to procure the necessaries of 
life just at a time like the present. 

I feel it right at this time to appeal earn- 
estly to the readers of this valuable paper to 
promptly remit to me such sums as they are 
able and willing to give for the above-named 
purposes, including the purchase of some 
goods now needed in the store. 


Witmer Watton. 
Parsons, Kansas, Second mo. ist, 1884. 
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TRAVELS OF GEORGE PITT. 
(Continued from page 14.) 


In Germany, and even in Austria, we no 
ticed how much poor men use dogs to draw 
Jaden trucks or hand barrows. The animals 
work willingly, and draw almost as much gg 
donkeys. But of all odd things, the mog 
surprising was to see women in many pl 
but specially at the Government Buildings ip 
Vienna, working as bricklayers’ laborers— 
mixing up the mortar, and carrying it up 
high ladders, in tubs on their heads. The 
population of Vienna exceeds that of Berlin, 
and I think is more interesting. It occupied 
us three long days of hard work to get a 
little acquainted with it. On Sixth-day, 19th 
9th mo., we left Vienna by steamboat off the 
Ring, for voyage down the Danube, by the 
Austrian Lloyds’ splendid and fast mail boats, 
going some 12 to 15 miles an hour, and keep. 
ing on day and night, making continual calle— 
they were well patronized. We left at 7 A.M, 
and at the same hour, three days later, we 
arrived at Rustchuk, near 1,000 miles by 
water, as I estimate, from Vienna. 

The River Danube averages about the 
width of the Thames at London Bridge, but 
in some places is more than a mile wide, 
Its greatest curiosity is its Water Flour Mills, 
From 6 to 20 are often near together moored 
in the river on either side. They consist of 
two barges side by side, with a rough whed 
between, and a shed on one barge serving ag 
mill-house, the mill turned by the stream,— 
they do not go fast, but keep grinding away, 

About 40 miles from Vienna we passed th 
city of Presburg, and about 200 miles out we 
came to Buda-Pesth, the capital of Hungary, 
a stately business city—Buda being one, and 
Pesth the other side of the river, connected 
by noble bridges—one a suspension, being the 
largest one, save at New: York, that I have 
seen, built by Clark, the architect of our 
Hammersmith Bridge. 

On the evening of our second day we camé 
to Belgrade, the capital of Servia. The 
neighborhood of the Danube is chiefly flat 
and uninteresting, but near Buda-Pesth 
some fine turns—mountain scenery; 
between 500 to 600 miles from Vienna 
water the river narrows, and passes bet 
mountains, with scenery very like, and quilé) 
equal to, the Rhine. Orsova is the town fi 
tourists to stop at, in the midst of this scenery, 
and most of our company got out here. 7 

We changed boats four or five times in the 
three days. The last part was throug 
Roumania and Bulgaria. We were told @ 
take mosquito veils for the Danube, but 
extra overcoat would have been more in p 
It was bright, lovely weather, but rather cold.” 
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We landed at Rustchuk, in Bulgaria, with 
Guirgevo op site, where the Russians crossed 
the river to begin the late war with Turkey. 
If anyone would like to see the effects of a 
bombardment on a town they should go to 
Rustchuk. It was a strong fortress, but is 
now dismantled. Our passport was demanded 
here for the first time, and vised and stamped. 
In our day’s stay here we had our first ex- 
perience of Turkish towns, which made us 
stare, being miserable in the extreme—dark, 
dismal houses, little better than sheds; and 
the shops without fronts, all open to the street. 
The butcher, baker, grocer, shoemaker, tailor, 
tinman, all exposed to view ; and with varia- 
tions, and some exceptions, we found this a 
fair sample of towns throughout Turkey. 

My wife could speak French and German, 
which was very useful; but in Austria, Tur- 
key, Greece, Egypt, Arabia, and Italy, we 
could not understand a word ; yet we always 
found some one, when really needed to inter- 
pret for us. However, at this place we saw 
pumpkins in plenty, and so showing an 
Austrian penny, and pointing to the fruit they 

ve us two beauties like large cannon balls 

lbs. each. We ate one, but the other was 
too much, and too heavy to carry, so we put 
it on a wall, and next morning at five going 
to the station had the satisfaction of seeing a 
boy carry it off under his arm. We left by 
train for Varna, 150 miles, passing on our 
way Rasgrad, Shumla, and the Balkan 
Mountains, familiar*places in the late Russo- 
Turkish war. 

Varna is on the west of the Black Sea, a 
fortified city, called the Roman Odessus. We 
soon saw the reason of its being called the 
Black Sea, for its waters, when seen in bulk, 
look black as ink. We had now arrived ata 
warmer clime—the weather was too hot and 
made sea bathing very agreeable. 

After one day here, we went by Austrian 
Lloyds’ boat across the Black Sea, some 200 
miles, to Constantinople, passing up the Bos- 
alge and landing at Galata in the Golden 

orn (a branch of the river shaped like a 
horn). As you turn the corner opposite 
Seraglio Point, to enter the Horn, the city 
looks beautiful and enchanting, being built 
on the slope of steepish hills, close and com- 
pact, with white houses, irregularly one above 
another, variegated with trees,‘and relieved 
by marble mosques with their elegant min- 
arets, and fringed or dotted with the Sultan’s 
and the Pashas’ marble palaces. But when 
ton eet inside the city, the least said the 

t—there is neither beauty, symmetry, 
nor method. The best fairy marble palace 
8 in the same street, and not far off, the 
Vilest slums, like Buckingham Palace placed 
in Wapping. 
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The streets, if they can be called so, are 
like short crooked alleys, reminding you of a 
maze, without the arrangement. The people 
arg dark, somewhat like Indians, and seem 
poor, listless, indolent, and forbidding; not 
exactly vicious, but as though a little would 
make them so. They are densely packed 
together, and in Tophana Street, or Turkish 
Strand, they are so thick together, even in 
the middle of the road, it is like a fair. The 
men wear red felt turbans, and to look down 
the street they seem like regiments of soldiers 
out for a holiday. Few women are seen about, 
and of those few, especially young ones, they 
are covered with a yachmet, or veil, conceal- 
ing the face, all but the nose and mouth, 
looking hideous in the extreme, and produc- 
ing a coarse, pale,‘!parboiled, puffy appear- 
ance. 

The greatest curiosity is the homeless dogs. 
In the streets—in every part of the city—you 
are hardly out of sight of a dozen, and I have 
counted over thirty at once. They lie down 
and sleep mostly all day in the middle 
of the footpath or road, crowded with 
people who carefully avoid treading on them. 
Some of them are licking ‘their sores, occas- 
ioned: by eating vile food from the gutters; 
for the dogs wake up at night and act as 
scavengers, eating the refuse thrown out from 
the sweepings of the houses, the road being 
the dust-bin. 

There are several, quarters—Stamboul, on 
the city; Pera, the English place; Galata ; 
and Scutari, which is across the Bosphorus, or 
the Asian side, a mile and a quarter distant. 
Leander’s Tower, nearly midway, marks the 
spot where Leander was drowned, swimming 
across the Bosphorus for love, and which 
Lord Byron afterwards accomplished for fun ! 
Scutari is where our sick soldiers were nursed 
by Florence Nightingale during the Russian 
war, and where 8,000 of them were buried. 
There is also a large Turkish cemetery, miles 
in extent, like to a forest of elegant, matured 
cypress trees; but the desolation of the place, 
and the decay and destruction of myriads of 
tombstones, indicate well the present Turkish 
character. Their cemeteries, and there are 
several, are receptacles for filth and abomina- 
tion—they have no paths, no flowers, no cul- 
tivation, no repairs; they are heaps of ruins. 
They carry out the wit’s idea, that those out 
don’t want to go in, and those in can’t get out, 
and so they need not, nor have they walls to 
enclose them. The paving, too, is something 
to be dreaded. The roads or ways are paved 
with shapeless, large stones, almost thrown 
together, forming the most uneven and irre- 
gular surface. We, as strangers, had to walk 
with one eye on the paving, and the other on 
the shops, as’it were; and after two hours my 
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feet were so blistered that I almost fainted 
with pain. It is so almost everywhere in 
Turkey. 

The poor men carrying heavy loads on the 
lower part of their backs, in a stooping pos- 
ition, excited our notice and pity. ‘They will 
carry anything, from a chest of drawers to a 
stone weighing three hundred weight. The 
have a tram omnibus running in their Strand, 
or chief street, but it is so greasy and dirty, 
it needs not only scrubbing, but scraping. 
They have a man to run in front with a stick, 
who calls out and clears the way a little, to 
prevent accidents. Steamboats, which are 
crowded to excess, ferry across the river to the 
different quarters. Caiques, or long, light 
row-boats, are numerous; they are very un- 
steady, and you have to sit in the bottom, 
but we enjoyed it. We saw the Sultan, a 
mid-size man, with heavy, {black whiskers, 
about forty years of age, who attends his 
church or mosque on Sixth-day, the Turk’s 
Sabbath, as Caliph. Osman Pasha was also 
with him. They were surrounded by about 
7,000 soldiers, course, shabby, and brutal to 
look at. We saw the Dancing Dervishes at 
their convent—a religious sect who in their 
worshipping throw off their bright-colored 
cloaks—and nine of them, with bare feet, and 
white flannel jackets with bell-shaped skirts, 
spun around quite fast, with extended arms, 
for more than twenty minutes. 

They have vegetable marrows three to five 
feet long, and pumpkins they stack in wagon- 
loads, like coals; yet the people are so 
poor, they live mostly on black bread, grapes, 
or onions and salt. We bought grapes here 
large as green-gages, more sweet and luscious 
than English hothouse grapes, for a halfpenny 
a pound, and fine green figs, bursting with 
ripeness, sweet beyond description, sixteen for 
a penny, or half piastre. 

At sunset we noticed the Mahomedan 

riests on the balcony of the minarets, call- 
ing the faithful Sonal to prayer, but even 
their grand mosques are going to decay. 

After four days’ stay we left by Italian 
steamer for Smyrna, passing though the Sea 
of Marmora. e arrived at Gallipoli in 
about ten hours, then we went through the 
Dardanelles, near ancient ‘Troy, into the 
Archipelago, and after a thirty-eight hours’ 
sail from Constantinople we landed at Smyrna, 
the second city of Turkey, and a great sea- 


stocked, specially with drapery, chiefly colu 
lish manufacture and Persian goods, and ig} celle 
more a market than Constantinople, of 
Here we saw camels at work for the firs} golid 
time. They carry goods to and from the 
ships to the railway depot, about a mile and} weal 
ahalf. They go in gangs, tied together, some 
times ten, but {generally six, one before the} chat 
other, led by a man on a very small donkey, | cist 
and form a line sometimes half a mile long, E 
going through narrow streets and turning \ Asi 
sharp corners within a little of touching the 4 Sm} 
shops, and yet not touching. They are very{ far: 
large and lovely creatures—so gentle, patient, | writ 
and willing—you admire them almost more} tur! 
than horses. We went to see theslave market,} the 
owned by Jews. The slaves, men and women 
negroes, were branded on the forehead, but} for 
seemed quite indifferent. sia 
Next day we went by rail fifty miles to} saw 
Ephesus, now a small village, to see its ruing} Iti 
It took us four hours, fast pace, to walk over} Ma 
the ancient city ruins with a guide. The first] wa: 
impression I formed was its commanding and} sta 
magnificent position, and I concluded those} goi 
who selected such a spot for such a city were} the 
not foolish. ‘| she 
It is situated at the head of a plain, two} dei 
miles wide and seven long, gentle hills on 
either side, the sea in front, and a semi-circle 
of hills at the back. The great temple of 
Diana—once one of the seven wonders of the 
world, and I should think the most wonder 
ful of the seven—stood in the front of the 
city, and middle of the vista or plain, with 
the city on the side. It must have been very 
imposing. Little is left of it now. An Ex 
glishman named Wood lately excavated some 
twenty feet deep, to select what was worth 
moving among its remains for our Britis 
Museum, but there are broken pieces a 
the ruins now which make you stare at their 
beauty and magnificence. It was coe 
white marble, polished, with fluted columns 
the flutes sinking six inches, while the carr 
ings were elaborate and exquisite, finished @ 
fine as ivory work. A mosque just behind is 
built from its ruins, but different nations have 
long ago taken away its rarest parts to adom 
their temples and museums. A mosque # 
Constantinople, called San Sophia, contaifi 
six green jasper columns and eight of por 
phyry, removed from here some 1,500 yeat 
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ago. 
“The city, too, must have once been famou) 
and seat, and its ruins are better prese 
There are the fountains, the prison in whi¢t 
Paul was confined, the baptistry of (St) 
John, the portico of the Agora, the gymmr 
sium, the bazaars, the city wall, etc. We 
looked down an opening in one part, and a 
paved passages, with highly-polished gramile 





rt. 

Western merchants have already settled 
here, and under their auspices the place is 
greatly improving. A fine broad quay, well 
paved, and lined with modern houses, would 
make you forget it is Turkey, but directly 
you leave the quay you enterjTurkish squalor 
and misery. Its bazaars are large and well 
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tier, his true brother in heroic dedication to 
an unpopular cause in its darkest hours: 

“Wendell Phillips made a greater sacrifice 
than the rest of us, for at that time few of us 
had anything to expect in the way of politi- 
cal preferment. Though not always agree- 
ing with him I admired him for his sincerity. 
He was a thoroughly true man, and he was a 
bold and courageous man.” 

He was born in Boston on the 29th of 
Eleventh month, 1811, and belonged to a 
family of very honorable standing in that 
city. His father, John Phillips, was the 
written to this place. It was where Paul/first | first Mayor of Boston, being elected to that 
turned to the Gentiles to preach. It was in| office about 1820. Says a writer in the Tri- 
the large theatre here where the tumult arose b 

inst Paul, when the multitude clamored 
for two hours, “Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sans!” The foundations of this theatre we 
gaw. It isof enormous size : 600 feet across. 
Itis where (St.) John and Timothy, and 
Mary Magdalene are said to be buried. It 
was where Paul made ae converts, and 
stayed at one time more than two years, 
going from house to house, and disputing in 
the school of one Tyrannus, which school is 
shown. It was here he performed such won- 
derful cures or healing, even by sending an 
apron or handkerchief which he had touched. 
It was here that those not convinced attempted 
to cast out evil spirits in the name of Jesus 
whom Paul preached, and the evil spirit said, 
“ Jesus we know and Paul we know, but who 
are ye?” and nearly tore them to pieces. It 
was here that Priscilla and Aqua taught 
Apollos, an eloquent man and mighty in the 
Scriptures, the way of God more perfectly, 
so that he became a powerful preacher of 
Christ. It was here again that Paul so 
mightily convinced the people, that they 

ht out all their curious books, the value 
of which was 50,000 pieces of silver, and 
burned them before all men. It was here 
that Polycarp, the first Christian bishop was 
martyred.— British Friend. 
To be continued. 


columns every two or three feet apart, in ex- 
cellent preservation ; and even at the back 
of the hill, a mile from the city, the white, 
glid, marble polished coffins buried in the 

nd, but exposed to view, testify to its 
wealth and splendor. An antiquarian could 

da month here with delight; but its 
a. to us was its scriptural historical asso- 
ciations. 

Ephesus was one of the seven churches of 
Asia addressed by John in the Revelation, 
¢ 4Smyrna being another, and the other five not 
far off. Paul’s epistle to the Ephesians was 
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“Wendell Phillips went through the usual 
educational course and was sent to Harvard 
College when about sixteen years old. He 
was graduated in 1831, and at once entered 
the Law School at Cambridge, where Judge 
Story had been for some years the master 
spirit. He remained there two years, and 
then continued his law studies elsewhere. 
He was admitted to the Bar in 1834, and his 
purpose then, apparently was to give all his 
attention to the law. Circumstances, how- 
ever, ordered his life and career very differ- 
ently, and he soon became a brilliant leader 
in that war against slavery which was waged 
so long by the Abolitionists. In 1836, he 
became a Garrison Abolitionist, and in 1839 
he gave up his law practice from unwilling- 
ness to observe the oath of fealty to the Fed. 
eral Constitution. The Abolitionists held 
that the Constitution of the United States 
was a wretched compact, having for its pur- 
pose the maintenance of slavery, and for that 
reason they refused to support it. Accepting 
the logical consequence of his adherence to 
the anti-slavery cause, Phillips gave up his 
profession and determined to devote himself 
to the advocacy of emancipation.” * 

The occasion of his first anti-slavery speech, 
was a public meeting at Faneuil Hall to give 
expression to the sentiment of those who were 
struck with horror by the murder of Elijah P. 
Lovejoy, by a pro-slavery mob at Alton, IIl., 
in 1837. Attorney General Austin, in a 
speech on that occasion, declared that Love- 
joy was presumptuous and imprudent while 
he lived, and “died as the fool dieth.” The 
utterance of such sentiments in this venerated 
hall, roused the burning indignation of youn 
Phillips who had not hitherto been identifi 
with the Abolition movements. He replied 
to Austin with great eloquence and potent 
argument. During his speech he exclaimed 
in reference to Austin: “ For the sentiments 
he has uttered on soil consecrated by the 
prayers of the Puritans, and the blood of 
patriots, the earth should have yawned and 
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WENDELL PHILLIPps, 1811-1884, 


He stood upon the world’s broad threshold; wide 
The din of battle and of slaughter rose} 
4 saw God stand upon the weaker side, 
san That sank in seeming loss before its foes. 
™# Many there were who made mye haste, and sold 
. Unto the cunning enemy their swords. 
He scorned their gifts of fame and power, and gold, 
And underneath their soft and flowery words 
Heard the cold serpent hiss: therefore, he went 
And humbly joined him to the weaker part, 
Fanatic named and fool, yet well content 
So he could be the nearer to God's heart, 
And feel its solemn pulses sending blood 
Through all the wide-spread veins of endless good. 
—James Russell ell, 


The death of Wendell Phillips, the famous 
orator of the anti-slavery cause, has led 
Many to glance backward over the check- 
ted course of this great man. Says Whit- 
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roused an uproar in the crowd below, and 
the coarser element of the audience declared 
that he should not be heard further till he 
had taken back his words. But Phillips pro- 
tested that he would not take back his words, 
and proceeded to finish his speech. This 
valiant confession of faith made him famous, 
and from this time forward he dedicated his 
life to the cause, never faltering in his strenu- 
ous career until the adoption of the Fifteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, in 1869. 

His power of eloquence and argument has 
been directed against many other evils since 
that time, but his course must be deemed 
erratic in his latter days. The purity of his 
intentions, however, and the excellence of his 
private life has never been impugned. He 
was the most remarkable orator of the gen- 
eration now passing away—characterized by 

/ fervor, elegance, adroitness, integrity, high- 
mindedness and fertility in fierce, strong lan- 
guage in his contests with wrong. We are 
sure that his thirty years war for freedom 
will keep his memory green. 

We cannot be entirely certain that Phillips 
was the “strong one” of the poem of Whittier 
which we append to this sketch. 

The portrait is like in some respects but 
the stern iconoclast was never so conspicuous 
in the character of restorer, as in that of 


THE REFORMER. 


All grim and soiled and brown with tan, 
I saw a Strong One in his wrath, 
Smiting the godless shrines of man 
Along his path. 


The church, beneath her trembling dome, 
yed in vain her ghostly charm; 
Wealth shook within his gilded home 
’ With strange alarm. 


{ Fraud from his secret chambers fled 
Ht Before the sunlight bursting in; 
Sloth drew his pillow o’er his head 
To drown the din. 


Yet louder rang the Strong One’s stroke, 
Yet nearer flashed his axe’s gleam; 
Shuddering and sick of heart I woke 
from a dream. 


I looked : aside the dust-cloud rolled, 
The Master seemed the Builder, too; 
Up, springing from the ruined Old, 
I saw the New. 


’Twas but the ruin of the bad, 
The wasting of the wrong and ill; 
Whate’er of good the old time had 
Was living still. 


Take heart !—the Master builds again— 
A charmed life old Goodness hath ; 
The tares may perish, but the grain 
Is not for death. 


— Whittier. S. R. 





THE absolute manifestation of God is in 
man. In and through the human Jesus we 
see and learn to know the divine Jesus. This 
principle rules ‘in Scripture. The divine 
word speaks in the human word. In and 
through the truly human word we hear the 
voice of God which vitalizes and fills it. The 
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swallowed him up.” Such fierce language | more clearly and unequivocally we recognizg 
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flam¢ 
the action of the human spirit and humay as if 
speech in the Bible, the better shall we bef #¢5 
able to see and feel the transforming force « half 
God’s presence. Instead of destroying our of th 
reverence for the Bible, we shall have a fing ## 


mer foundation for faith in its undying diving 
authority.—E. V. Gerhart. 





SWEET FERN. 


The subtle power in perfume found 
Nor priest nor sibyl vainly learned ; 

On Grecian shrine or Aztec mound 
No cénser idly burned. 


That power the hoary Magian knew, 
The dervish in his frenzied dance, 

The Pythian princess swooning through 
The wonderland of trance. F 





And Nature holds, in wood and field, cele: 
Her thousand sun-lit censers still; . whic 
To spell of flower and shrub we yield the 


Against or with our will. S 




















I climbed a hill path strange and new out 
With slow feet, pausing at each turn; gres 
A sudden waft of west wind blew apre 
The breath of the sweet fern. ing 
That fragrance from my vision swept 0 
The alien landscape ; in its stead, terr 

Up fairer hills of youth I stepped, f 
As light of heart as tread. 0 ) 
With me June’s freshness, lapsing brook, J oat; 
Murmurs of leaf and bee, the call 1 
Of birds, and one whose voice and look “#Y 
In keeping were with all. = mo 
A fern beside the way we went 4 per 
She plucked, and smiling, held it up, *e 
While from her hand the wild, sweet scent, tor 
I drank as from a cup. } atu 
O potent witchery of smell! obs 
he dust-dry leaves to life return; Ba 
And she who plucked them owns the spell, § ye} 
And lifts her ghostly fern. lig! 
Or sense or mes Who shall say 4 Str 
What touch the chordsof memory thrills?§ og, 
It passed ; and left the August day a me 
Ablaze on lonely bills. = 
—J. G. Whittier, in the Independent, in 
oa ” me 
THE “ RED SKIES, A tio 

Professor Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford) 
College, has translated the following artielé r 
for the Evening Telegraph from the French &¥ p. 
Camille Flammarion in L’Astronomie. Pro} th 
fessor Sharpless says, “It is the best articleh® wi 
have seen on the recent red skies: ” : . 





On the 26th of last November all Paris, and” 
not only Paris but its environs, and nob) 
only its environs but the whole of France, 
thirty or forty millions of spectators contem 

lated with admiration a spectacle of great 
Seonty and extreme rarity. After the setting” 
of the sun, the heavens were covered with the © 
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flames of an immense conflagration. It was 


'T as if a new day were born after the setting of 


the sun. The illumination was so bright that 
half an hour after sunset, in the busy streets 


1 of the capital, all the passers-by had their 


UL 


oS 


,,{ illumined the West. . 


attention arrested, believing that a real fire 
. . Accounts from all 

of the world— Europeand America, Cape 
of Good Hope, Australia, Ceylon, Venezuela, 
Islands of the South Sea—tell of similar red 
skies or blue or green suns. The first record 


‘ks from the Isle of Reunion, in the Indian 


Ocean, on August 27. 
For a general effect it is necessary to have 
a general cause. A series of small local causes 


} could not have produced the observed results. 
} Two explanations present themselves : 


First. The earth has encountered, in its 


J} celestial voyage, a crowd of cosmic particles, 


which envelop it as a light girdle floating in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere. 

Second. Terrestrial volcanoes have thrown 
out to an immense height in the atmosphere 


} great quantities of vapor and of dust, which 


spread themselves out into a great zone cover- 
ing the whole globe. ; 
One of these two causes, the cosmic or the 
terrestrial, must have happened on the 27th 
of August or a few days preceding it. 
Now it was on the 25th of August that the 


} cataclysm of Java commenced. Thirty active 


s) 


Pvolcanoes vomited towards the sky’ their 


mountains of fumes and of vapors, the tem- 
perature of the sea was raised through 20°; 
the waters boiled with violence; great detona- 


} tions shook the interior of the land; the 


atmosphere was filled with cinders, and the 
obscurity became such that at midday at 
Batavia, 150 kilometres from Krakatoa, 
vehicles could not go about without being 
lighted by lanterns. Ships en route for the 
Straits of Sunda received on their decks a 
covering of a foot of cinders. All the ele- 
ments were upturned. 

The island of Krakatoa sank, and the sub- 
marine commotion was such that a sea of 30 
metres in height, stretching in sinister undula- 


\ tions, swept up the rivers, inundated the 


hore, destroyed whole cities and villages, 


{ and, propagating itself with such energy as to 


traverse the immensity of ocean, arrived at 


ms Rodrigues on the 27th after midday, and on 


*~ 


een. 2 - 


the same day at the Isthmus of Panama, 
where it still measured a foot in height. On 
the 28th it had crossed the whole ocean and 
arrived at San Francisco. 

The greatness of this cataclysm’which has 
upturned the submarine reef of the Straits 

Sunda is connected with the atmospheric 
phenomena which we are explaining. These 
Volcanoes have projected vertically towards 


the sky, and with an unheard-of violence, 
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great quantities of watery vapor heated toa 
high temperature, water itself, and solid mat- 
ter, so that they have been projected above 
the lower regions of the atmosphere into the 
upper currents. 

rhe lightest vapors would be raised the 
highest, and would spread about at a very 
great elevation. Java is situated almost on 
the equator, 105° of longitude to the east of 
Paris. After the preceding events the first 
observation of an abnormal twilight was seen 
at the Isle of the Reunion on the 27th, in the 
evening. This island is situated 53° of longi- 
tude to the east of Paris, and 52° from Kra- 
katoa, a little more to the south, almost under 
the tropics. The distance is about 5,900 kilo- 
metres, which had been passed over in about 
two days, giving a velocity of 123 kilometres 
an hour. This velocity is nothing very extra- 
ordinary for the superior currents. The 
abnormal coloration of the sun was observed 
on the 2d of September in Colombia and on the 
Isle of Trinity. Colombia is about 75° to the 
west of Paris, and Trinity is almost at the 
centre of the hemisphere, opposite Krakatoa. 
This last distance, the half of the tour of the 
world, was passed over in seven or eight 
days; that,is, with a velocity of 112 kilometres 
per hour. 

Mr. Ranjard and others oppose this expla- 
nation, objecting that the velocity of transla- 
tion is impossible, and also that the matter 
and vapor ejected by the Java volcanoes 
should not be raised higher than those from 
Vesuvius, and should not spread so far around 
the globe, and they declare in favor of a cloud 
of cosmic matter encountered by the earth, 

This hypothesis is not unreasonable ; but, 
1st, the precise coincidence of dates; 2d, the 
spectroscope observations ; 3d, the exceptional 
violence of the eruption; 4th, the gradual 
extension of the phenomena as far as to our 
country, render the other more probable and 
more simple. The velocity of 120 kilo. per 
hour is considerable, but it has precedents. 
It is the velocity of tornadoes on the surface 
of the earth, in spite of obstacles, and aero- 
nautic excursions show that the velocity of 
winds increases as we go up. 

But that which gives the strongest confirma- 
tion to our opinion is that on the 27th of 
August men have at the same time heard the 
detonationsof Krakatoa and seen the sun green. 
A letter from an English Admiral contains 
this passage :—“ The noise of the explosions of 
Krakatoa resembled a distant cannonade, and 
we heard distinctly on the 27th of August 
atthe Isleof Bagney. The weather was much 
disturbed. We noticed a curious cloud to the 
southwest, and during several days the sun 
appeared greenish as it approached the hori- 
zon.” ; 
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Other observers record similar experiences. 
So that in spite of the apparent temerity of 
the proposed explanation, our readers will 
believe with us that it is the most simple and 
the most justified by the collection of observed 
facts. 





Aut things are engaged in writing their 
history. The plant, the pebble, goes attended 
by its shadow. The rolling rock leaves its 
scratches on the mountain; the river, its 
channel in the soil; the animal, its bones in 
the stratum ; the fern and leaf, their modest 
epitaph in the coal. The falling drop makes 
its sculpture in the sand or the stone. Nota 
foot steps into! the snow or along the ground 
but prints, in characters more or less lasting, 
a map of its march. Every act of the man 
inscribes itself in the memories of his fellows 
and in his own manners and face. The air 
is full of sounds, the sky of tokens, the 
ground is all memoranda and signatures, and 
every object covered over with hints which 
speak to the intelligent —Emerson. 





In the city of God, all are equal, none 
dominant; for justice alone reigns there with 
love. 





“T CONSIDER the temperance cause, the 
foundation of all social and political reform.” 
—Cobden. - 





ITEMS. 


THE scheme to turn the Desert of Sahara 
into an. inland sea, such as it is believed to 
have onee been, has the sanction of the Bey 
of Tunis. 


Iv is announced that the Mexican Central 
Railroad will be completed by March 15th, 
when there will be an international railroad 
route from the Missouri river to the City of 
Mexico. 


Pror. 8. WELLS WILLIAMS, of Yale Col- 
lege, probably the only American who could 
easily read, write and speak the Chinese lan- 
guage, died on the evening of the 16th inst., 
aged 72 years. 


DuRinG the recent fogs, which lasted quite 
ten days, the travel over the East River bridge 
between New York and Brooklyn was enor- 
mous. The record at the gateway showed 
that a total of nearly 80,000 made use of the 
bridge on one of the days. 


THE Swiss naturalist, Arnold H. Guyot, 
died at his residence in Princeton on the 8th 
inst., aged 76 years. He will be known to 
most of our readers as the author of ‘‘ Earth 
and Man’’—lectures, which were delivered in 
French, in Boston, and afterwards translated 
into English. It has been said tbat this book 
gave “a new impulse to geographical science 
in America.” 
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A NEw form of window is being introdug 
n London, Eng., for preventing accidents ; 
cleaning and securing good ventilation, 7 
two side-bars of each of a pair of ordinags 
sash-frames are divided into two parts ve 
a: and the part carrying the glass is g 
eled or pivoted in the side pieces at a poi 
central to its height. The frame with 4 
glass is held in position by two small bolts j 
the top rail, which shoot into the side stripg 


I 


When this latter fastening is effected the = 
sashes may slide up and down in the ordin; 
way. It will be seen that to clean this king VO. 


of window there is no necessity for servang 
to go outside. 


THERE has been terrible suffering and de 
tution in the flooded districts of the Qhio y 
ley. At Cincinnati the river rose 71 feet, fe 
feet higher than at this point last year. Sha 
neetown, Ill., has been under water to a dept 
of from 10 to 30 feet. In many places 
water was at the top of the windows of seco; 
stories, and in some cases only chimneys 
roofs marked the location of buildings. FB 
and Augusta, Ky., are wrecks; New Pales 
Ohio, is nearly ruined, and many other 
the towns on the river have suffered severely 
Relief committees have been formed in vag 
, in addition to 


te.e, 8a, 5 & Bll 


ous = of the count 
relief afforded by the United States Gover 
ment. The New York Herald of the 1% 


inst. states : 


‘* Assistant Quartermaster General Saxt 
informs the Secretary of War that 150,0007 
tions are being distributed from Evansville 
the inundated districts. 

‘“‘T hte Mayor of Middleport, Ohio, teleg 
the Secretary of War that nine-tenths of the 
houses of that Eee are submerged, the bus 
ness men are bankrupt, the citizens 
and helpless. They have to feed 2,000 of the 
citizens, and without immediate aid th 
must be great suffering. The Secretary at o 
telegraphed $1,000 additional to the sum giy 
yesterday. 


“The report from Portsmouth, Ohio, she 
that the citizens there are feeding 4,000 peop 
Senator Pendleton informed Secretary Line 
that he had information that 1,000 people 
Newport, Ky., were a suffering for fe 
The Secretary at once telegraphed Gen 
Beckwith at Cincinnati to promptly inve 
gate and report what was needed. The Mays 
of Ripley, Ohio, telegraphs that more t 
three-quarters of the town is submerged, if 
cluding the entire business portion and 
occupied by tenants and small property ¢ 
ers. Three hundred families are out of 
homes. The Secretary sent $1,000 addition 
to Parkersburg. $2,000 additional was sent 
Pomeroy, Ohio, and the same sum to Midd 
port, Ohio.” 
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NOTICES. 


A Conference on Temperance will be held 
Race Street Meeting-house, on Sixth-day, Se 
ond mo. 29th, 1884, at 8 P. M., under thee 
of the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee. Aa 
M. Powell is expected to speak on ‘‘The 
perance Outlook Abroad and at Home.” 

All are invited. 
















